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PIONEERS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
Bv Charlotte F. Yonge. 


A GOOD deal is now spoken on the subject of social work and 
philanthropic effort, not only w'ith legaid to the effect upon 
the poor, but also as a more or less necessary part of the 
education of the young men and women of the upper classes. 

Remarks on social w'ork may, therefore, fitly find a place in 
a magazine wlierein education is a special study, and as social 
work needs enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is kindled by heroic 
examples, I wish here to give a sketch of three men who may 
be considered to have been pioneers of much of the social 
reform which is being carried on at the present moment. 

To know^ the poor by living among them was one of the 
steps whicli has helped to bring about the greater organization 
of knowledge as to their real needs. This is done now to a 
laige extent by settlements, and by indi\’iduals, or sets of 
friends, or married couples taking houses or lodgings in the 
poorer jjarts of London, and associating themselves with the 


local interests, politics, and social functions, such as is scarcely 
possible to those who only come by the day as visitors. This 
IS a easy and comparatively ordinar}^ as a plan of life, per- 
manent or temporary, to carry out now. But twentv-five to 
' ^Jrangements w'ere almost unheard of,. 

'dl a form the subject of this paper probably 

coiiran ^ g’'oater degree than usual to have the enthusiastic 
that opinions, when they each in turn determined 

gain anv"^ the poor was a necessary duty in order to 

lame way to help them. 

minister, ard°L''was^X‘s 
cashier rn a wholesale X ", 

the povertv -nH a shop m Whitechapel, where 

"Pon him. Jo mif W^!rh“‘ T 
Ihought eneraved o„ .,a 


‘hnught engraved on hi;"i:;;;? 


Walked about the TtreTA """T' • '' ^fteen,” he says. “ I 

and cried about the poor peoplOj 
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and now I am fifty I do inc;t iL-s r- . - 

to become a medical student a “ Bart’r” 
became an aurist, in later lifp « a ^ ^ifterwards 

Mr. Toynbee, the fatta of ArnXX\‘" 
much absorbed by his wHL yobee He was very 

matters, and is said t T fi?:, l>^*'““7'’ic and other 

given a prescription, “to be rubbed round "th"’'"'’’ ia° 
and morning.” His “ T ifp ” r> ■ * world night 

to his Wife Iho Z mX a" m“f 
children’s health, Famdv X „ T 

scheme of e.xiste.tce “Xef sinXnXr'" ™ 

he wrote to her “ desired w.,h a desire, that has . Xeconk 
o ^cond even m the sum of all other desires I ha e XrXd’ 
that the world should be better." In some letters he se7n s to 
demand greater sympathy from his rvife tor his aims m aid 
o hers and m one he writes. “ I never heard of anything morn 
charactenst.c of a good wife than what was said of Mrs 
Gladstone when she thought her husband was being killed ' 

mi J -rf !"® " '’ccome of the Irish Church 

Ifill rhat IS the wife for a man to have ! ” 

He felt very strongly tlie shame and deception of our modern 
life, the feeling that first satisfying our own pleasures, and 
only then putting out our hands to help others, is good. He 
wiote much on what he considered the upside down wav of 
looking at things, e.g., “ We are busy about a goodness for 
ourselves wdiich is its own end, and is not as means for service. 
Men are taught to think about their owti virtue, not about the 
good of women. Young men say, ‘ I can take care of myself,’ 
not 1 know bow' to take care of the weakest w'oman that comes 
in my path.’ ” 

His enthusiasm was contagious to many friends. One 
great desire of his was to raise the people by love of art, and 
in 1871 he sent all his most valuable pictures to be exhibited 
in East Imndon. Had he lived longer he would ha\e u.sed 
his whole influence to make his gift the nucleus of a larger 
collection to be the especial property of the very poor. There 
IS now, beside a permanent museum, an annual e.xhihitioii of 
pictures on loan for a few weeks, which is largely appreciated 
in Whitechapel, I may perhaps mention here that the pro- 
nioters of this Loan Exhibition are always glad to hear of 



occasional afternoon or 
persons willing to gi' , pict\ires to those who 

'X:;e1hV w™l! o* L ignoran. i„to 

admiration of tlie '.^ddenlv in December, ISTr). 

J,™es Hinton which Mrs. Hinton, 

He had a small propei y children 

who was much out of heal h had^ 

during the previous winter, a England thought 

Hnu^^htcr to join tlioiii thoro. i i i 

htalli ai’id he was much depressed from continual sleeplessness, 

but it teas hoped that the voyage and change would do liiin 
good, .tate innaminatioi, of the brain however, declared 
ftself, and after a few days' intense suffering during which he 
knew no one. he died on December Ififh, aged hfty-one. 
Among those he influenced was Arnold Toynbee, with 
whose' family he had been on warm terms of friendship (or 
many years. 

Arnold Toynbee was the second son of Joseph Toynbee, a 
distinguished aurist, and was born in 1852. His father spoke 
of him at four years old as a child of great promise. He had 
the happy lot of inheriting a love of philanthropy, and of 
constantly seeing efforts being made on behalf of the labouring 
classes. Mr. Toynbee was always anxious to improve the 
condition of the poor, and assisted in the erection of mode! 
cottages, and in the establishment of a lecture hall at 
Wimbledon, where they lived : he employed Arnold while yet 
very young in the lectures on elementary science which he 
used to give to the working men of the neighbourhood. As a 
schoolboy he was slow in acquiring a knowledge of subjects 
uncongenial to him, such as languages and mathematics, but 
showed great power m grasping any subject which, like history, 
fired his imagination. At the private school at Blackheath, 
where he was being educated, he became so decided in his 
wish to go into the army that at fourteen he went to an army" 
crammer, but it was only a passing phase. He read more 
history, and began to feel an impulse towards purelv intellectual 
pursuits. During two years’ reading rip for the army, he seems 
to, 'have impressed his masters as a boy of singular talent and 
a very special elevation of character. He next thought of 

Civil Service, and spent the next two years at home 


r 
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seqt"ftiy“he “tlf 

onlv abandoned after a nainful t ^ he 

circumstances. These werr^n rf ^o 

thought of devoting his life fo the'it ^e 

history, and to meditate quietlv rl^ ^ ° ^ philosophy of 

meuiio.re quietly and to make up his mind hp 

went to lodgings at Bracknoll, near Windsor, and heTt a 
httle place on the Dorset coast, East Lulworth. TWs orn 
nmed for about two years. H.s changes of m.nd siLTe 
had begun to think deeply for himself seem to have mostly 
Struck an caverage of two years each. He now came of age 
an found himself master of a small capital, and he decided 
to go to Pembroke College. In the. autumn of 187.3, he tried 
for a scholarship in modern history at Balliol, but’ was un- 
successful. He had to leave Oxford from ill-health and to 
stay down a year. He returned as soon as he was well enough, 
in January, 1875, as a commoner at Balliol. He was 
exceedingly popular, or perhaps that is not the right word, 
and we should rather say he had to a high degree what the 
Italians term sympatica. He had a heartfelt sympathy for 
men’s sufferings, for their interests and pursuits, even for their 
failings and misdeeds. He also had the more ordinary gifts, 
though seldom held together in such degree, of good looks, 
talent, information, and social pleasantness. Needless to 
say he was a man of many friends. Soon after coming into 
residence at Balliol, he decided to take political economy as 
his province and to study it on historical methods. 

Religion was the inspiring force of his later }^ears, and he 
once remarked, “ Most men seem to throw up their beliefs 
as they pass through a University : I made mine there.” 

His many efforts to understand and contribute to the cure 
of social evils were prompted chiefly by the desire to raise the 
people to that degree of civilization in which a pure and rational 
religion would be possible to them. It was his wish to under- 
stand the poor which led him to spend part of the vacations 
of 1875 (the year in which his friend, James Hiuton, died) in 

speedily perceived that assistance with 

mone}' did no good 
He took rooms in 
Road, furnished in 


ytrcLi 111 VVllXV.li. iiw j 

Wliitechapel. He speedily perceived that assistance with 
money did no good, unaccompanied by knowledge or sympathy. 
TT„ i_ • _ ^ common lodging house in Commercial 

the barest possible manner. He put 


I' 
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— ^,7 „ , thp Rev. S. A. Barnett, and entered 

liimself at the | j ^nd amusements of the 

„.„h test .nto He also worked under 

ttrttirin o7mitation Society, then in its seventh year, and 
h7-alued it gr^atlv as giving a real insight nUo the condUion 
of the poor. He likewise joined the Tower Hamlets Radical 
Club, and spent many evenings there, in order to giasp the 
East End politics. He was asked to speak, and chose as his 
subjects, “ Religion ” and also “ Political Economy. In giving 
the address on religion he discovered his power of fixing the 
attention of his hearers for as much as three-quarters of an 
hour— a great triumph, as many of them were strongly anti- 
religious. When he sat down there followed a lively and very 
unorthodox debate. He especially notes one man who jeered 
at the “ common idea of heaven as a place w'here angels 
“ have nothing to do but let their hair go on growing for ever 


and ever.” 

His incessant activity, the noise, the dreariness, and the 
constant sight of much misery, and many evils, made White- 
chapel too exhausting for him. It has been cynically said 
that everyone is able to bear his neighbour’s misfortunes 
like a Christian, which is true in the real, not the satirical 
sense, of many a philanthropic worker. But the sympathy 
fbr the deep misery around, and the all but hopelessness of 
reconciling it with the Christian ideal, is sometimes too great 
a strain. Arnold Toynbee stuck to his post, but had at last 
reluctantly to give it up, and leave Whitechapel. 

Having taken his degree he had next to consider how he 
should secure a livelihood. The authorities of Balliol appointed 
him tutor to those at the College who were qualifying for 
Indian Civil Service. The duties left him ample time to 
prosecute his favourite studies. 

In 1879 he married one who had been a great friend of his 
for several years, and during the months immediately following 
upon their marriage, he seemed to regain much of the health 
and elasticity natural to his age. He plunged with redoubled 
ardour into varied work, and was anxious to utilize for political 
and social reform the ferment of thought prevailing at Oxford : 
rew into an informal society some of the most studious 
among his younger contemporaries. He would sometimes 
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dwell mournfully on the practical 
University men from the want of 
is organized,” he would say, “ 
priests of the Roman Catholic 
thought and sympathy 
1'he society met first 
life-time, meeting once a term 
uftener at Oxford 
guiding spirit. 

The next year, 1880, he beg 
at Bradford three lectures 


inutility of clever and earnest 
amalgamating. “ Everyone 
from licensed victuallers to 
Church. The men of wide 
are alone scattered and helpless.” 
in June, 1879, and continued during his 
sometimes in London, but 
he being always the animating and 

;an his popular addresses, giving 

on “ Free Trade,” “ The Law of 

Wages, and “England’s Industrial Supremacy.” He quite 
carried away his audiences, and both employers and workmen 
attended well. Yet he spoke out. “ You know,” he would say, 
‘ You know only too well that too many working men do not 
know how to use the wages they have at the present time. 
You know, too, that an increase of wages often means an increase 
of crime. If working men are to expect their employers to 
act with larger notions of equity in their dealings in the labour 
market, it is at least rational that employers should expect 
that working men shall set about reforming their own domestic 
life. It is at least reasonable that they should demand that 
working men shall combine to put down drunkenness and 
brutal sports.” He found plain speaking was always taken 
in good part, much as J. S. Mill had, fifteen years before, when 
addressing his Westminster constituents, who asked him 
whether he had written a passage stating that English working 
classes were “ generally liars.” At his simple reply, “ I did, 
they gave him v^ehement applause. All bodies of working 
men w'ould piefer “ one straight from the shoulder, rather 
than a glozing over of unpalatable truths ! Arnold Toynbee 
spoke also at Shefifield, Bolton, and Newcastle. In 1881. he 
was appointed to the Oxford Board of Guardians, and also 
joined the local C.O.S., hoping thereby to establish concert 
between public and private lelief of distress. He was 
bursar to Balliol, and in that way made acquaintance of ah 
the tenants of the College estates, and acquired much m oi 
niation of the state of agriculture, etc. He was certainly an 
C-Xanijrle that every circumstance of file is iruitful to iim 
has deep and wide aims. 
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is death he would shortly have 


been made 


T’.! r"- 

was large, minority made a disturbance. 

?h7eterttr^ exatement\vere too much for him and he 
went back to Wimbledon a dying man. In early childhood 
Z had sutfered concussion of the brain in consequence of a 
fall fmm his pony, and ever since then exhaustion was apt to 
bring on sleeplessness. So worn and excited was he, that the 
strongest opiates had no power. His wandering rnind turned 
incessantly to the great interest of his life, the thought of the 
sin and m'isery of the world. We read in the Memoir of him 
by F. C. Montague, that at times a strange, unearthly cheer- 
fulness broke through his gloom. He constantly asked to 
lie in the sun, to let the light stream m upon him, murmuring, 
“Light purifies— the sun burns up evil, let in the light.” He 
did not, happil)^ e.xperience much bodily suffering ; but 
insomnia brought on inflammation of the brain, and after 
seven weeks of illness he passed away on March 9th, 1883, 
aged 31. Professor Jowett said of him, “ The really interesting 
and striking thing in his life was not what he actually produced, 
but himself, that is to say, his simplicity and disinterestedness, 
his sweet and lovely example, his unlikeness to anyone else.” 
The Hall at Whitechapel associated with his memory grew 
up as follows. At the suggestion of the Rev. S. A. Barnett, 
a small colony of University men had already taken up their 
quarters about Whitechapel, and when a memorial to .Arnold 
Toynbee was discussed, a University Settlement in that 
neighbourhood seemed a most fitting monument to his memory. 
Another plan was also adv’ocated, which was that the fund, 
the Toynbee trust,” should be used for investigation of the 
practical points of that science in which he had taken so keen 
an interest, viz.. Political Economy, and that each year a 
young economist should b<i appointed to spend the winter in 
some selected industrial centre, giving lectures to workmen, 
a so seal clung into the important local features of that 
7 unsettled, the Bitler Cry of 

and tvi n” published, and with its harrowing details 

g as y pictures, struck into the hearts of idl who read h- 
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too well known to need description,Tnd rThfcl^^ ^ 

educa .onal and philanthropic work is a htting ineZilT 
one wlio so enthusiastically loved his fellow-men 
Edward Denison, who was born in i«ao u ’ u • 
of date have been mentioned b^orl'' A^id ' t;!:: T 

^ James Minton, who came first on the list 
Edward Denison was one of a well-known family IE 
father was Bishop of Salisbury, and his uncle. Lord OsslLon 
to whom he was heir presumptive. Speaker of the House 
of Commons. He overtrained whilst in the “ eight ” at Eton 
and had congestion of the lungs, and for the rest of his life 
his health constantly interfered with his studies and pursuits, 
and prevented him going in for practice at the Bar, on which 
he had greatly set his mind. He had gone to Christchurch, 
where he took second class in law and history. From 1862-66| 
his time wms passed between reading law and travelling for 
health in Italy, the south of France, and Madeira, as he could 
not winter in England. In the autumn of ’66 he seemed 
stionger, but was suddenly obliged to leave London for Bourne- 
mouth, and in consequence to resign his post as one of the 
almoners for the Society for the Relief of Distress, in Stepney. 
This work had first brought him into direct contact with the 
London poor, and had opened his eyes to the worse than 
uselessness of doles as a remedy for poverty. He was full of 
plans for work, and he felt acutely the way in which his health 
so often obliged him to feel laid aside. He wrote from Bourne- 
mouth, “ As soon as I lift my eyes off my books I am full of 
despondency at the way my life is being frittered away.” 
His first great desire as to a profession — the Bar — he had been 
obliged to renounce, and he now intended going in for political 
life, the career his family wished, and which, his uncle whose 
heir he was being Speaker, seemed one naturally marked out 
for him. First, however, he determined on living for a time 
among the poor, in order to study the causes of, and possible 
remedies for, poverty. In August, 1867, he settled in Philpot 
Street, Mile End Road, and stayed there for eight months, 
only leax’ing it for very occasional visits to friends. When 
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; theories, he answered, “ I came 

warned against y ^ 6^ x H. Green, the historian, was then 
to learn, not to residence, and warmly 

a -e\ o'f settling down in Plnlpo, 

welcomed hii • wrote “ Mv opinion of the great 

?>teet, Edward Den j 

brding to live here is completely justtfied. All is yet m 
el VO, but it will grow. Just now I only each in a night 
schoo and do what in me lies in looking after the sick, keeping 
an eve upon nuisances, and the like, and seeing that the local 
authorities keep up to their work. I go to-morrow before the 
Board at the workhouse, to compel the removal to the mhrmary 
of a man who ouglit to be there already. 1 shall drive the 
Sanitary Inspector to put the Act against over-crowding in 
force with regard to some houses in which there have been 
as many as eight or ten bodies occupying one room. It is not 
gufpfjsing that the street in which this occurs has for montlis 
been full of .small-pox, scarlet-fever, and typhus. These are 
the sort of evils which, when there are no resident gentry, 
grow to a height almost incredible and on which the mere 
presence of gentlemen known to be on the alert is inestimable.” 
In the following December he wrote, “ Things are so bad here, 
and giving money away only makes them worse. I am 
beginning seriou.sly to belieye that all bodily aid to the poor 
is a mistake, and that the real thing is to let things work 
themselves straight. . . Build school-houses, pay teachers, 
give prizes, frame workmen’s clubs, help them to help them- 
selves, lend them your brains, but give them no money except 
what you sink in such undertakings as these.” 

Later on he casually mentions that his wits are getting 
blunted with the monotony and ugliness of the place, but he 
also finds out the pleasures of contrast, which is one of the 
fascinations of life, and says, “ How wonderful is the elasticity 
of our nature ! I have come to this, that a walk along 
Piccadilly is a most exhilarating and delightful treat. I don t 

rajoy It above once in ten days, but therefore with a double 
zest ! ” 

He became member on the Liberal side for Newark, and 
• ^ (alas ! it was also his last) w'as on pauperism) 

he course of which he said, “ There is nothing in the world 
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SO expensive as punishing crime, except unpunished crime.” 
It a tracted much attention, and he confessed afterwards that 
he felt a great deal of pleasure after his maiden speech 
e.specially because it led to “ a vast deal of private discLsiou 
with men of all classes. 

c- [hat autumn (18G9) to the United States with 

. ir 1 ichael Hicks-Beach, when again his health failed He 
had a sudden recurrence of alarming symptoms, and went in 
a sailing vessel to Melbourne, even then, when very ill, having 
the cause of the people at heart, as he hoped to studv 
colonization and emigration. He died in January, within a 
fortnight of the time he landed, aged 30. 

It was in some ways a tragic life, the. ten or twelve years of 
his manhood, full of noble ambitions and plans, which were 
■constantly restricted, and many entirely defeated, hopes 
eternally springing up only to be met by fresh disappointments, 
often haunted by the idea of being laid aside, God’s prisoner, 
from active life altogether, and all this with the knowledge 
that every talent was his to command, except health. Every 
talent — brain, energy, culture, eloquence, friendship, rank, 
position, wealth. Few' things seem more patlietic than the 
early death of a young man or woman full of aspirations and 
•enthusiasms, and w'e are tempted to think that others less 
gifted could more easily be spared. But if we could look on 
W'ith larger, other eyes, should we really find it to be so ? 
Perhaps they are the very ones who hav'e completed their 
full and appointed task. They have created and fostered by 
their enthusiasm, their example, and their faculty of friendship 
that seed in others w’hich may fructify a thousandfold. The 
very fact of dying young has an added force, especially when 
it is the death of one who in life has largely influenced for good 
those around liim. The death of a contemporary arrests the 
youthful as it never can the middle-aged, or old, who are 
more used to it. 

We sorrow' as we read of the overwhelming grief which 
attended Arthur Hallam’s death, but who would dare to say 
the world would have been richer had ho liv'ed, when they 
think of what was created by his death ? The In Menwrtam, 
which has been the consolation of thousands, and has inspired so 
many high ideals. 
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The three men we speak of in this paper had many re- 
uT Ic fn each other, different as they were m other 
Spe^r They ‘w^re all alike earnest in their burning 
eXsiasm for Innnanity and they each ahke united the two 
branches into which Bulwer Lytton divides chanty, or rather 
the doing of it-as an impulse from the heart, and a mental 
operation. They were all men of many friends. They were 
all lovers of art, James Hinton by self-education, the other 
two naturally. It was said of Arnold Toynbee that when in 
the National Gallery he was always found fascinated by the 
angels in Francia’s Entombment. Edward Denison put art 
third, and knowledge and love of nature first and second., 
“ There are only two absolutely perfect sources of pleasure,” 
he wrote once, “ for myself at least ; the acquisition of 
knowledge for its own .sake without regard to practical 
application, and the contemplation of external nature, and 
through it of the Author of Nature. These are the only two 
pleasures which have no reaction.” 

Mazzini’s words come to our memory — Individuals die 1 
but the amount of Truth they have taught and the sum of 
good they' have done, dies not with them.” 

Charlotte F. Yonge. 


SHOULD EVERY WOMAN HAVE TECHNICAL 

trainincx in home duties ? 

By I. Landale. 

Byore entering on the discussion of this question, let us 
define what is meant by technical training and home duties. 
I should describe technical training as, first, the acquirement 
of theoretical knowledge for a special purpose ; and second 
as the continuous working out of that knowledge in practice 
until the requisite skill for the end in view is attained. I hold 
that a woman s home duties include everything relating to the 
Health, Education, and Prosperity of her family or house- 
hold , and I shall treat the proposed scheme of technical 
training under these three heads, afterwards considering its 
connection with general education, and giving examples of 
its working, so far as already carried out in practice. 

Before going any farther it may be as well to meet some of 
the anticipated objections. First, the natural one that everv' 
woman cannot expect to be the mother of a family or even the 
head of a household. No, but every wmman is closely connected 
with others by the various relations of human life, and is a 
more or less useful member of the community, in proportion 
to th^ training she has received to fit her for her position 
therein. As we women were the last to receive the benefits 
of general and higher education, so we are the last to receive 
the special training nece.ssary for our duties in life. It may 
be objected that a general education is sufficient for these, 
and that a woman’s owm good sense and feminine instincts 
wall do the rest. 

How is it that men all receive special training for the work 
of their lives, professional men at college, working men by 
apprenticeship ? If a general education is not enough for a 
man, why should it be for a woman ? Is it because w'omen s 
home duties are of less importance to the race than men s 
trades and professions ? 


